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SHORT-STORY WRITING. 


That the short story as it exists to-day is the 
product of the last few years no one can deny. 
Whatever the cause of its great popularity, 
whether books are slowly but surely yielding to 
newspapers and magazines, whether each year 
less time is given to any kind of reading than 
formerly, it is not necessary to discuss here. 
The fact remains, the short story now enjoys 
the greatest favor of the reading public and is 
the one class of literature in which the largest 
number of writers are striving to win renown. 

That the writing of short stories requires a 
special talent, a style and temperament differ- 
ent from that requisite for novel writing, is 
proven by the failure of many who are suc- 
cesses in other lines. The short story is now 
a distinct branch of literature, fulfilling quite 
another office from its older sister, the novel, 
and requiring different treatment. 


The short story of to-day is something more 
than a shortened long story. Whatever the 
real or ostensible purpose of the novel may be, 
— amusing, philosophical, or aiming at reforms, 
—its reader opens it with the deliberate inten- 
tion of devoting a certain amount of time to its 
perusal. He is willing to consider the author’s 
opinions, expects digressions, analyzations, re- 
flections. Not so with the short story. It is 
a thing of the moment, caught up between work 
hours, —a thing to be read hurriedly, but once, 
maybe, and never glanced at again. To be 
successful, to make a lasting impression, the 
author must strike while the iron is hot. He 
must not weaken his effect by descriptions, or 
waste his time in digressions. He must efface 
himself absolutely. He must present one or 
more strong characters, a striking incident, and 
he must do it quickly, that the story may be 
like a flash light and burn itself into the 
reader’s memory. 

A novel is a picture of life, a rounded, filled- 
out sequence of cause and effect. The short 
story is the glimpse of a moment’s action, the 
study of a characteristic, the outlining of a 
defect, a virtue, a hope, a fear,a mistake. It 
is like the sketch an artist makes of eath of the 
figures in a painting. He takes them piece- 
meal,— tries his skill on the hang of a garment, 
the poise of a head, the turn of a hand. The 
short-story writer does the same thing, and 
leaves it to the reader to take the sketch and 
paint it into the great panorama of his own 
experiences. 

The short story is the charcoal sketch of lit- 
erature. There is no shading, apparently no 
patient, painstaking minuteness of detail, no 
elaborated background. It is simply a bold 
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study in a few short, strong lines. It is to pro- 
duce a single effect, convey one impression. 
For this reason the greatest charm, the great- 
est strength of a short story often lies in what 
it does not say. “The secret of wearying your 
reader,” said Voltaire, “is to tell himall.” Let 
it be the reader who fills in the background; 
let him make a picture of the study. 

Consider the popular short story of the day. 
There is something almost brusque in its treat- 
ment. There is no introduction of its hero by 
a third person, but one comes upon him sud- 
denly and laughs or cries with him, likes or dis- 
likes him, and then he walks away and that is 
all. After he is gone one has time to decide 
what color his eyes were and to speculate upon 
his bringing up. One wonders what his for- 
tunes were in the past, and where he went to, 
and how he fares. He sticks in the memory 
because he is so cleanly cut, so boldly sketched. 

A successful short story of to-day means con- 
densation, few characters, short descriptions, if 


any, quick-time movement, and a total efface- 
ment of the writer. A story that covers several 
years loses crispness. Never mind what hap- 
pened long ago to your character, or what will 
happen in the future; your office is with the 
present moment, the present action. 

As for the incident, the motive, the short 
story offers wide scope for literary aspirants. 
In no other field is there so ample opportunity 
for individuality. It is a significant fact that 
the most successful short stories have not been 
love tales. The thousand and one incidents in 
every-day prosaic pleasure and pain, the petty 
troubles, the humble sacrifices, the modest as- 
pirations, the quiet, humdrum side of life, all 
these are having their turn now, after the great 
and heroic has been worn threadbare. He who 
can create something out of the hitherto uncon- 
sidered trifles has done much, for he has exalted 
the mighty little things to their rightful place in 
the world. Mary E. Child. 


Jackson, Mich. 





Mr. Owen Wister, whose stories of Western 
life in Harper's Magazine have for the last 
three years attracted so much attention, was 
born in Philadelphia, July 14, 1860, of a family 
well known and prominent in that city ever 
since the revolution. He went to school in 
Switzerland and England from 1870 to 1873, 
thence to St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., 
where he remained until 1878, in which year he 
went to Harvard. He was graduated from the 
college with the class of 1882. He attained the 
highest honors in music and honorable mention 
in philosophy and English composition. 

After his graduation he was for a time with a 
banking house in Boston, and also spent some 


WISTER. 


time in Europe, where he studied music, to 
which at that time he was very much devoted. 
He was recommended by Liszt at Bayreuth and 
Guiraud in Paris to take up composition, and 
he studied for a time with the latter; but he 
was turned away from music by circumstances. 
He came home and entered the Harvard Law 
School, where he graduated in 1888, receiving 
at the same time with his law degree the degree 
of A. M. of the university. He was admitted 
to the Philadelphia bar in 1889. 

Besides his taste for music, Mr. Wister had 
always shown since his school days a decided 
ability for literary composition. He had been 
one of the editors of a little periodical when he 
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was at school, and at college he was constantly 
writing plays and producing compositions of 
various sorts of a light character, almost in- 
variably in a humorous vein. These produc- 
tions were very bright and were always admired 
by his 4riends, but never came to any serious 
importance. His story-writing, which has now 
roused the people to a new sense of his abilities, 
dates from a visit in the summer of 1885 toa 
cattle ranch in the West. He saw a great deal 
of Western life at that time, and it made a 
deep impression on him, as it has on many 
others. Accustomed to the civilization of 
eastern America and Europe, he had no 
idea that the West contained anything very 
interesting, and he would at that time have 
been the last person in the world to suppose 
that it contained the material for literature. 
On this first Western expedition he discovered 
also that he was a natural-born hunter. He 
was soon devoting himself to all the details of 
rifles and camp equipage, and has since then 
made several remarkable hunting trips, in one 
of which he penetrated the mountain fastnesses 
of Washington Territory and shot a number of 
those curious and rare animals, the Rocky 
mountain wild goat. 

On this first Western trip he had seen a great 
deal of life among the cattle men, for the cattle 
era was at that time still brilliant and booming. 
On his next visit, in 1887, he went to Fort 
Washakie, a typical frontier post, 150 miles from 
a railroad, where he first studied Western mili- 
tary life and Indian reservations, and again in- 
dulged in mountain hunting. He went West 
again the following year and has been going 
West ever since, sometimes twice a year, ex- 
ploring the whole country from the Rio Grande 
to the British boundary, becoming familiar 
with military posts, Indians, ranches, hunting 
camps, together with the peculiar characters of 
the mining regions and the small towns. He 
had always kept a journal with detailed notes 
of what he saw and heard, but never thought 
of writing until late in the year 1891, after a 
prolonged journey through the cattle country 
of Wyoming and atrip through the Wind River 
mountains. He then wrote “ Hank’s Woman,” 
a story that was rather crudely executed, but 
showed power, and soon afterward he wrote 












“How Linn McClean Went East,” which 
was so skilfully and artistically executed 
that it was hard to believe it had been written 
by the author of “Hank’s Woman.” It was 
not only full of incident and pathos, but con- 
tained some excellent character drawing, and 
has been pronounced by a competent critic to 
be as good as any short story can be. 

“ Balaam and Pedro,” another story showing 
the same varied powers, was his next venture, 
and after that came “ Emily,” a tale in lighter 
vein. Since then several of his stories, “A 
Kinsman of Red Cloud,” “Little Big Horn 
Medicine,” and “ The General’s Bluff,” have 
been historical, and deal with important events 
in the military and Indian life of the plains. 
He has also written “ The Winning of the Bis- 
cuit Shooter,” “The Promised Land,” “ Speci- 
men Jones,” and “ The Serenade at Siskiyou.” 
A striking characteristic of all these stories is 
their fidelity to the life of which they treat, and 
this fidelity has been testified to by many promi- 
nent people in all walks of life who have passed 
their lives inthe West. A manof Mr. Wister’s 
education and associations naturally takes this 
real and true view of his work, and it is a merit 
of no little importance. 

Mr. Wister seldom invents the main inci- 
dents of any of his stories. He believes that 
if he knows of an actual fact suited to the 
development of the story, there is no use in 
inventing one, so that many of his events are 
often taken unmodified from the real life he 
has seen. In this respect he has had the same 
experience other writers have had and finds 
that the incidents he has altered the least from 
reality excite the most incredulity. His charac- 
ters are, however, of course, all imaginary, ex- 
cept when he deals with some public character, 
like General Crook. He writes slowly, taking 
generally two weeks to a story, and usually 
writes in the morning. When embarked ona 
story he seldom works every day, but stops and 
thinks of other things. Too much thinking he 
finds turns the story stale. But his stories are 
always thought over for many weeks before he 
begins them, and then written and rewritten 
until they are as he wants them. 

Sydney G. Fisher. 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything help- 
ful and practical to say. Articles should be 
closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

a** 

What a difference there is between a great 

book and a large book ! 
a*s 

The editor of the Congregationalist takes a 
pessimistic view of the literary situation, so far 
as new writers are concerned. “There is no 


feature of our experience more pathetic and 
disagreeable,” he says, “than to deal fairly 
and frankly with the young writers who appeal 
to us for recognition and for compensation for 
their contributions. In almost every case there 
is no good warrant for the aspiration which the 
would-be contributor entertains. The convic- 
tion is forced upon us more strongly each year 
that only the very few are able to write so as to 
interest and impress the average reader of our 
columns. And for the young writer to cherish 
the hope that it may be possible to subsist from 
the fruit of the pen is an absurd and hopeless 
delusion.” 


* 
* * 


It may be true that very many of those who 
send manuscripts to the Congregationalist are 
hopelessly incompetent, and it certainly is true 
that the average young writer can have no hope 
whatever of maintaining himself wholly by his 
contributions to pure literature, but it is not 
right for the Congregationalist to take such a 
discouraging view of the possibilities in the 
literary field. It is hard to see, also, why it 
should be a pathetic and disagreeable task for 
an editor to deal frankly and fairly with incom- 
petent young writers. Most editors do not 
seem to be overburdened by consideration for 
the feelings of their contributors, and there is 
really no reason why they should be. Ifa 
manuscript is unavailable, an editor can usually 
discover the fact with very little labor, and in 
such cases the practice of the Congregationalist 
is merely to return the manuscript to the sender, 
accompanied by a printed slip. That experi- 
ence certainly ought not to make the editor 
particularly sad. He may feel sorry for his in- 
competent contributor, but in the hurry and rush 
of daily work, the unfortunate is inevitably soon 
forgotten, and all of the editor’s labor cannot be 
pathetic, since there really are some able writers 
who send manuscripts to the Congregationalist, 
as the columns of the paper weekly show. 

a*s 

As for the broad statement that “in almost 
every case there is no warrant for the aspiration 
which the would-be contributor entertains,” it 
seems a good deal wider than it really ought to 
be. The belief of THE WRITER, on the con- 
trary, is that the average of excellence among 
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beginners in writing was never so high before 
as it is at the present time. Nearly everybody 
writes fairly well, nowadays, and while the num- 
ber of those who have transcendent literary gen- 
ius may be as small as it ever was, one important 
reason why beginners in writing do not meet 
with better success financially is, that they have 
so many fairly well qualified competitors. No 
young writer, however, who writes because he 
feels that he has something to say, should be 
discouraged either by the number of his com- 
petitors or by the doubt of financial profit. As 
for writers who write because they want to say 
something, the sooner they quit the better for 
all concerned; but the writers who really have 
a mission ought not to be discouraged by any- 
body’s gloomy advice. Every famous writer 
was a beginner once, and if he had not begun, 
he would not be famous now. Sometimes a 
beginner makes fairly good wages at the very 
start. Mrs. Humphry Ward, for instance, has 
published only three books, but she is said to 
have made $80,000 from “David Grieve,” 
$80,000 from “ Marcella,” and $40,000 from 
“Robert Elsmere.” THE WRITER will not 
vouch for the accuracy of these statistics, but 
there is no question that Mrs. Ward’s work, 
although she is a beginner, has been financially 
very profitable to her. 
* * 

Of course, the average young writer cannot 
reasonably hope for any such good fortune, but 
if he writes because he has something to say, 
and not because he wants to say something, he 
has a good chance of fair remuneration for his 
work. It is foolish, as the Congregationalist 
says, for a young writer to hope to support him- 
self wholly by literary work, but literary work 
often brings a very pleasant addition to an in- 
come derived regularly from some other source. 
The school teacher, for instance, who makes 
from $50 to $100 a year by writing for various 
periodicals finds the money a useful addition to 
her income, although she may now and then 
give the editor of the Congregationalist a pa- 
thetic and disagreeable experience, perhaps, by 
sending him a story which he doesn’t like. 
The work is pleasant to her, too, and, gaining 
facility with practice, she may, if she has talent, 


very likely increase her income from writing 
until she is enabled to give up school teaching 
entirely in time. Let every beginner, then, who 
has a story to tell, of whatever kind, tell his 
story as well as he knows how, and try its for- 
tune with the editorial guild. If he expects 
fame and fortune at the start, disappointment 
will probably be his fate; but if he is reasonable 
in his expectations, he has on the whole as good 
a chance, perhaps, as the editor of the Congre- 
gationalist himself had, in the vanished long 
ago, when he began. 


* 
* * 


Some time ago attention was called to the 
value of THE WRITER to authors as a means of 
keeping informed about the important news 
of the literary market. Since then a letter 
has been received from Albert E. Lawrence, in 
which he says :— 

I have found Tue Writer very helpful, and one feature I 
wish to speak of particularly —that of noticing prize offers. 
Through it I learned of the New York Observer prize offers 
last winter, and the story which I submitted was given half of 


the second prize money. I hope you will continue this feature 
and make the most of it. 


Suspensions of periodicals and changes of 
address, as well as offers of prizes, are an- 
nounced in THE WRITER, much to the advan- 
tage of its readers. One subscriber writes that 
the announcements of the suspension of differ- 
ent periodicals saved him in postage last year 
several times the subscription price of the 


magazine. W. H. H. 


A GUIDE TO THE MS. MARKET. 

A book that will become extremely useful to 
the young climber on the literary ladder may 
be made at home. The knowledge contained 
therein may be the result of experience, or it may 
be obtained from less expensive sources. 

The book should be, originally, a blank-book, 
with pages of generous width. It should be 
divided into departments for Literary, Relig- 
ious, Floral, Domestic, Agricultural, and other 
publications ; and to each publication should be 
allotted four or five lines. 

Upon the first line in each case should be 
written the name and address of the publica- 
tion; on the second, a memorandum of the style 
and length of article preferred by it; on the third, 
informatica atout the prices paid — whether 
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payment by word, line, column, or article, and 
when payment is made ; whether on acceptance, 
on publication, monthly, quarterly, or half- 
yearly; on the fourth, notes about the general 
treatment given to contributors, etc.; the fifth 
line is left blank for the addition of items of 
which one may come into possession from time 
to time. 

The publications should be listed in their 
several departments according to their merits 
and literary standing. 

In preparing an article for the publications 
in any department, the beginner should seek to 
write for the best one in the list, conforming 
to its requirements, and reaching its standard, 
if possible. Then, if, after a careful study of 
the completed article, comparing it with those 
in the publication for which it was prepared, 
the writer decides that it is worthy to be sent 
to that one, let it be sent there. If it is re- 
turned, it may be offered to the next, and it is 
quite certain — unless the author is a conceited 
donkey, and has written utter trash—to finda 
market before it reaches the bottom of the list. 

With such a book, and by following the above 
method, a writer may be saved many stamps 
and much disappointment in the course of a 
year. Beth Day. 


Sout KavuKkauna, Wis. 


QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. ] 


(1.) If a manuscript should be declined by 
Harper & Brothers, for instance, and it should 
then be sent to Charles Scribner’s Sons, is there 
a possibility that the manuscript would be re- 
ferred by them to the same Readers who had 


previously examined it? In other words, do 
different publishers sometimes employ the same 
manuscript Readers, or does each publisher 
have his own separate corps? 

(2.) What do advertisement writers gener- 
ally charge for short “ paragraphical ” advertise- 
ments, sometimes written in prose and some- 
times in poetry ? Cc. fk 


[(1.) There is a possibility that two succes- 
sive publishers might refer a manuscript to the 


same Reader for judgment, but hardly a proba- 
bility that this would be so. 

(2.) Some advertisement writers advertise 
that they will write short advertisements for 
fifty cents apiece. That is probably the lowest 
price at which such work is done. An adver- 
tising “poem” should bring from three to ten 
dollars. There is no law to prevent higher 
prices being asked and paid. — w. H. H.] 


How can you write 
tence : — 


the following sen- 


. Bemis, son of the renowned author of ‘‘ Nothing,’’ who died 
in 1928, was a misogynist. 


so as to make it plain whether it was Bemis 
or his father who died in 1928 ? A. O'K. 

{ There is nothing ambiguous about the fol- 
lowing sentence : — 


Bemis, who was the son of the renowned author of ‘“‘ Noth- 
ing,’”’ and who died in 1928, was a misogynist. 


To show that the man who died was Bemis’ 
father, the sentence might be written : — 


_ Bemis — the son of the renowned author of ‘‘ Nothing,”’ who 
died in 1928 — was a misogynist. 


or the whole statement might be put into two 
sentences, thus : — 


Bemis was a misogynist. He was the son of the renowned 
author of ‘‘ Nothing,” who died in 1928. 


Generally speaking, the easiest way out of 
any such difficulty is the best, and the easiest 
way to climb over a grammatical difficulty, as 
our Hibernian friends might say, is frequently 
to go around it. — w. H. H. | 


What is the proper way, when there is a 
break in the telling of a story, to indicate to the 
printer that he should leave a little space to 
show it? A. R. 

{ The ordinary way to indicate that a blank 
space should be left in a printed page is to 
write in the proper place in copy in the centre 
of the line: “Leave blank space,” or, “One 
line blank.” The printer will understand either 
direction well enough.— w. H. H.] 


Which is right, in an obituary sketch, “ He 
leaves a wife,” or “ He leaves a widow ”? 

F. R. B. 

[ * He leaves a wife” is the proper phrase, 
By leaving her, he makes his wife a widow. If 
it is right to say, “He leaves a widow,” it is 
only consistent to say, “ He leaves a widow and 
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three orphans,” or, in case of a wife’s death, 
“She leaves a widower and three orphans.” — 


W. H. H. } 





NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 


A copy of the little book, 
so well worth possessing by 
any young man, will be sent 
to any address by inclosing 
ro cents to the office of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Phil- 
adelphia. — Ladies’ Home 
Journal for September. 


While many were turned 
back by the storm, yet about 
one hundred and eighty toiled 
on and reached the summit, 
of whom thirty-eight were 
women.—C. A. Sholes, in 
Harper's Weekly. 


W. R. Thayer, the editor 
of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, gives the lecture 
to the young people at the 
Old South this afternoon.— 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 


VIGILANT AGAIN 


BEATEN BY THE BRITISH 
FLYER BRITANNIA. 


— Boston Globe Headlines. 


Of 8,000 bills brought before 
Coagey this year, the latter 
acted upon all but 800 of 
them. — Roxbury ( Mass.) 
Gazette. 


And yet, notwithstanding 
all its vicissitudes or the bad 
treatment it received at the 
hands of pretended friends, 
it presents vast improvement 
to existin conditions. — 
President Cleveland's Letter 
to Congressman Catchings. 


In the afternoon and even- 
ing, with his wife and adopted 
daughter, Miss Voice Adams 
Beecher, he received many 
friends personally. — Mew 
York Herald. 














A copy of the little book, 
so valuable to any young 
man, will be sent to any one 
who writes for it, enclosing 
10 cents, to the office of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Although many were turned 
back by the storm, about one 
hundred and eighty, of whom 
thirty-eight were women, 
toiled on and reached the 
summit. 


W. R. Thayer, the editor 
of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, will give the lec- 
ture to young people at the 
Old South this afternoon. 


BRITANNIA AGAIN 


BADLY BEATS THE YANKEE 
FLYER VIGILANT. 


Of 8,000 bills brought be- 
fore Congress this year, all but 
800 were acted on. 


And yet, notwithstanding 
all its vicissitudes and the 
bad treatment it received at 
the hands of pretended 
friends, it presents a vast im- 
provement upon existing 
conditions. 


In the afternoon and even- 
ing, with his wife and his 
adopted daughter, Miss Voice 
Adams Beecher, he received 
many friends personally. 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 


The necessity of using the comma after the 
next to the last of three or more adjectives in 
succession, when the last two are connected by 
a conjunction, was pointed out by E. Lincoln 


Kellogg in the July WriTER. An excellent 
illustration of the rule is afforded by the follow- 
ing sentence, which I came across in a story 
yesterday: “ He was a noble fellow — wonder- 
fully versatile, brave, and generous to a fault.” 
If you omit the comma after brave, you say 
that the hero in question was brave to a fault, 
which is not what the author meant. Again, 
take this sentence: “ For dinner he had lobster 
and vinegar, and cherries, and terrapin, and 
bread and milk.” All the commas used are 
absolutely essential, to give an accurate idea 
of the tempting repast. It will be observed 
that the use of “and” does not make the 
commas unnecessary, a sufficient answer to the 
assertion sometimes made that the comma after 
the second adjective in a group of three of 
which the last two are connected by “and” is 
unnecessary because the “and” takes the 
place of it. In cases where no ambiguity would 
arise, however, as Wilson, in his “ Treatise 
on Punctuation,” says: “When three or more 
words of the same part of speech, and in the 
same construction, are severally connected by 
means of ‘and,’ ‘or,’ or ‘nor,’ the comma 
may be omitted after each of the particulars. 
Some writers separate all such serial words by 
commas; but a mode of punctuation so stiff 
as this seldom aids in developing the sense, 
and, in sentences requiring other commas, is 
undoubtedly offensive to the eye, if it does not 
obscure the meaning itself.” W. H. H. 


‘* Besides this, none of the routes come into the heart of the 
city, and so they do not afford,” etc. — “‘ Newspaper English 
Edited,” in August Writer. 

“ None come ” is pretty poor editing. Come 
off your hypercritical perch, and learn to write 
grammar teleen jumping on a merely careless 
writer, like the one who wrote the second para- 
graph, in the Chicago despatch. 

David A. Curtis. 


W's 


[ Bigelow, in his “ Mistakes in Writing Eng- 
lish,” says: ‘“* None,’ although literally mean- 
ing ‘no one,’ may be used with a plural verb, 
having the significance of a noun of multitude.” 
Illustrations are: Milton’s “In at this gate 
none pass the vigilance here placed ”; Proverbs 
ii: 19: “ None that go unto her return again ” ; 
Byron’s “ None are so desolate, but something 
dear,” etc.; Blair’s “ None of their productions 
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are extant”; and Young’s “ None think the 
great unhappy but the great.” Long, in his 
“Slips of Tongue and Pen,” says: ‘“‘ None’ 
and ‘any,’ though originally singular, may now 
be used as plurals.” So far as Mr. Curtis’ 
second criticism is concerned, most of the 
faults in newspaper English are due to careless- 
ness. Probably the writer of the Boston 
Herald editorial about the elevated railway 
routes would have corrected his bad English, 
if he had carefully revised his manuscript. — 
W. H. H.] 


Will some reader of THE WRITER inform 
me where the following lines can be found : — 


“ Tell me, ye winged winds, 
That around my pathway roar — 
Do you know some loved spot 
Where mortals weep no more ?”’ 
G. W. S. 
Cuicaco, Il. 


* 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





Tue Nover— What It Is. By F. Marion Crawford. 108 
pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1893. 
When novelists write about their art, they do 

not usually give their readers much information 

about their methods, but they now and then give 
hints which are useful as suggestions to those 
who are studying the art of story-writing. Mr. 

Crawford’s essay on the novel is no exception 

to this rule. Perhaps, therefore, the best re- 

view of it will be a selection of sentences from 
it, more or less connected, giving Mr. Craw- 
ford’s ideas about the technique of his art. 

“A novel,” he says, “is a marketable com- 
modity, of the class collectively termed ‘luxu- 
ries ’—an intellectual artisticluxury. Probably 
no one denies that the first object of the novel 
is to amuse and interest the reader. The pur- 
pose-novel constitutes a violation of the unwrit- 
ten contract tacitly existing between writer and 
reader. A man buys what purports to be a 
work of fiction, a romance, a story of adventure, 
pays his money, takes his book home, prepares 
to enjoy it at his ease, and discovers that he 
has paid a dollar for somebody’s views on 
socialism, religion, or the divorce laws. In 
ordinary cases the purpose-novel is a simple 
fraud, besides being a failure in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand. A 

rofessed novelist is perhaps not a competent 
udge of novels from the point of view which 
interests the reader, and which is, of course, 
the reader’s own. We know the technique 
of the trick better than the effect it pro- 


duces. We do not all know one another’s 
tricks, but we have a fair idea of the general 
principle on which they are done. A novel is, 
after all, a play. It is a bad sign of the times, 
that persons who would not tolerate a coarse 
play read novels little, if at all, short of inde- 
cent. It is not always easy to see why we 
novelists occasionally introduce a thought, a 
page, or a chapter in a novel otherwise fit for a 
child’s ears, which may have the effect, so to 
say, of turning weak tea into bad whiskey. Yet 
most of us have done it, contemplate doing it, 
or at least go so far as to wish that we might 
allow ourselves the liberty. It looks as if it 
might be easier to write interesting books with 
the help of the knowledge of evil, as well as 
with the help of the knowledge of good; and 
after a certain number of years of hard work 
a novelist instinctively leans toward any method 
of lightening his labors which presents itself to 
his tired imagination. For the romance of 
romancing soon disappears. After the produc- 
tion of one, two, three, or half-a-dozen novels, 
if the writer is really what we call ‘a profes- 
sional,’ and must go on writing as a business, 
he discovers how serious is the occupation in 
which he is engaged. Half-a-dozen !ooks, or 
less, will make a reputation; ten will sustain 
one; twenty are in ordinary cases a career. 
Does any one, not an author, who reads these 
lines guess at the labor, the imagination, the 
set purpose, the courage, which are necessary 
to produce a score of novels of an average good 
age And if not, how can he understand 
the intense longing for a removal of restraint, 
for a little more liderty, that tempts the 
over-wrought intelligence into error? The 
taste for realism is broad; but why must a 
novel writer be either a realist or a romanti- 
cist? Why should a good novel not com- 
bine romance and reality in just pro- 
portions? The perfect novel must deal 
chiefly with love; for in that passion all men 
and women are most generally interested. It 
must be clean and sweet; it must have the 
magic to fascinate and the power to hold its 
reader from first to last. Its realism must be 
real, of three dimensions, not flat and photo- 
graphic; its romance must be of the human 
heart and truly human; that is, of the earth as 
we all have found it; its realism must be tran- 
scendent, not measured to man’s mind, but pro- 
portioned to man’s soul. Its religion must be 
of such grand and universal span as to hold all 
worthy religions in itself. Conceive, if possi- 
ble, such a story, told in language that can be 
now simple, now keen, now passionate, and now 
sublime —or rather, pray, do not conceive it, 
for the modern novelist’s occupation would sud- 
denly be gone, and that one book would stand 
alone of its kind, making all others worse than 
useless — ridiculous, if not sacrilegious, by com- 
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parison. . .. The novel is distinctly a modern 
invention, satisfying a modern want. It is, or 
ought to be, a pocket-stage. Scenery, light, 
shade, the actors themselves, are made of words, 
and nothing but words, more or less cleverly 
put together. Every writer who has succeeded 
has his own means of creating the illusion which 
is eminently necessary to success. Some of us 
are found out and some of us are not; but we 
all do the same thing in one way or another, 
consciously or unconsciously. The tricks of 
the art are without number, simple or elaborate, 
easily learned or hard to imitate, and many of 
us consider that we have a monopoly of certain 
tricks we call our own, and are unreasonably 
angry when a competitor makes use of them. 
Dialect seems to me to rank with puns, and 
with puns of a particular local character. Gen- 
erally speaking, I venture to say that anything 
which fixes the date of a novel not intended to 
be historical is a mistake, from a literary point 
of view. It is not wise to describe the cut of 
the hero’s coat, nor the draping of the heroine’s 
gown, the shape of her hat, nor the color of his 
tie. Ten years hence somebody may buy the 
book and turn up his nose at ‘those times.’ 
The historical novel occupies a position apart 
and separate from others, but it does not follow 
that it should not conform exactly to the condi- 
tions required of an ordinary work of fiction, 
though it must undoubtedly possess other quali- 
ties peculiar to itself. Provided that no attempt 
is made to palm off the historical novel as a 
schoolbook, there can be no real objection to it 
on other grounds. On the whole, the historical 
novel is always likely to prove more dangerous 
to the writer than to the reader, since, when it 
fails to be a great book, it will in all likelihood 
be an absurd one. For historical facts are limi- 
tations, and he who subjects himself to them 
must be willing to undertake all the responsi- 
bility they imply. As for romance and realism, 
the realist proposes to show men what they are, 
the romantist tries to show men what they 
should be. For my part, I believe that more 
good can be done by showing men what they 
may be, ought to be, or can be, than by describ- 
ing their greatest weaknesses with the highest 
art. The education of a novelist is the experi- 
ence of men and women which he has got at first 
hand in the course of his own life, for he is 
of that class to whom humanity offers a higher 
interest than inanimate nature. The novel 
writer must know what the living world is, 
what the men in it do, and what the women 
think, why women shed tears, and children 
laugh, and young men make love, and old men 
repeat themselves. While he is writing his 
book, his human beings must be with him, 
before him, moving before the eye of his mind 
and talking into the ear of his heart. He must 
have lived himself; he must have loved, fought, 


suffered, and struggled in the human battle. 
I would almost say that to describe another’s 
death he must himself have died. All this 
accounts, perhaps, for the fact that readers are 
many and writers few. The writer must have 
seen and known many phases of existence, and 
this is what the education of the novelist means: 
to know and understand, so far as he is able, 
men and women who have been placed in un- 
usual circumstances. Sentiment heightens the 
value of works of fiction, as sentimentality low- 
ers it. Sentimentality is to sentiment as sen- 
suality to passion. The deep waters of life the 
real novel must fathom, sounding the tide- 
stream of passion, and bringing up such treas- 
ures as lie far below and out of sight —out of 
reach of the individual in most cases — until 
the art of the story-teller makes them feel that 
they are, or might be, his. Casar commanded 
his legionaries to strike at the face. Human- 
ity, the novelist’s master, bids him strike only 
at the heart.” 

Of course, such an abstract as this can give 
but an imperfect idea of what Mr. Crawford 
says. His essay as a whole is well worth read- 
ing. W. H. H. 


Marcetta. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Vol. I., 447 pp. 
Vol. II., 498 pp. Cloth, in box, $2.00. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1894. 

A life-like photogravure picture of Mrs. 
Ward and a fac-simile of her signature, “‘ Mary 
A. Ward,” make a frontispiece for the two 
volumes of her latest novel. The story itself 
is confessedly a purpose novel, and so falls in 
the class which Mr. Crawford has condemned so 
strongly, but even Mr. Crawford must admit 
that * Marcella” is a strong, consistent, artistic 
piece of work, and that the interest of the story 
is not overburdened by the development of the 
author’s theory of life. The book deals with 
life problems, but it is not insufferably didactic, 
and its teaching is indirect rather than obtru- 
sive. The character drawing is admirable, the 
personality of Marcella Boyce especially being 
as clear and vivid as that of any living person- 
age. There is no question that “ Marcella” is 
the best piece of work that Mrs. Ward has 
done. W. H. H. 


Fra Paoto Sarpt. By Rev. Alexander Robertson. 196 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1894. 
The body of Fra Paolo Sarpi, whom Mr. 

Robertson styles “the greatest of the Vene- 

tians,” has at last found an honored resting- 

place in the church of the quiet Campo Santo, 
on the island of San Michele, after being for 
more than two hundred years transferred from 
place to place, “ built up into walls and altars, 
concealed in private houses, and surreptitiously 
introduced in boxes, ‘contents unknown,’ into 
seminaries and libraries, to hide it from the 
wolf-like hunt of its enemies.” To be the ob- 
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ject of such persecution after he is dead, a man 
must have had some strong personal qualities 
while he was alive, and it does not seem ex- 
travagant, therefore, for Mr. Robertson to claim 
for his hero preéminence among Venetians. “I 
agree with Mrs. Oliphant,” he says, “that Fra 
Paolo is a ‘personage more grave and great, a 
figure unique in the midst of this ever 
animated, strong, stormy, and restless race’; 
and with Lord Macaulay, who has said 
of him that what he did he did better than 
anybody. I believe that it is impossible to 
produce from the long roll of the mighty sons 
of Venice one name to be placed above, or 
even to be set beside, his. He was supreme 
as a thinker, as a man of action, and as a 
transcript and pattern of every Christian prin- 
ciple.” Mr. Robertson goes on to show that 
Fra Paolo was preéminent as an astronomer 
and mathematician; that he divides with Dr. 
Harvey the honor of having discovered the 
circulation of the blood, and that he was recog- 
nized as a leader among magneticians and 
metaphysicians; while as a statesman he 
wielded a vast influence in the Venice of three 
hundred years ago. Mr. Robertson’s book was 
written during a residence in Venice, so that 
he was able to draw his facts from original 
sources in books and manuscripts. The inter- 


est of his work is heightened by a portrait of 
Fra Paolo and a fac-simile of a letter written 
by his hand. W. H. H. 


INSTRUCTOR IN Practicat Court Reportinc. By H. W. 


Thorne. 237 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Cincinnati: Phonographic 
Institute Co. 1894. 


Mr. Thorne’s “ Instructor in Practical Court 
Reporting ” is intended primarily for stenogra- 
phers: incidentally for trial lawyers and law 
students. Its author is a member of the Fulton 
County (N. Y.) bar, and an official court ste- 
nographer. His aim has been to present to the 
stenographer every important phase of court 
reporting, to show and explain the methods 
generally used in doing it, and to describe the 
nature and meaning of the various features of a 
trial. The book is evidently the outcome of 
long practical experience, and as such has 
great value for all would-be court stenographers, 
while to the general reader it is interesting be- 
cause it gives an excellent idea of court pro- 
cedure. W. H. H. 
Tennyson: His ArT AND RELATION To MopERN Lire. 


By Stopford A. Brooke. 516 pp. Cloth, $2.00. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1894. 


As its title implies, Mr. Brooke’s work is 
something more thana study of Tennyson’s 
poems from a literary point of view: it dis- 
cusses the poet as an artist, his relation to 
Christianity and his relation to social politics, 
as well as the literary qualities of his work. 
The chief part of the book is given toa critical 
study of Tennnyson’s writings, under the head- 


ings, “ The Poems of 1830,” “The Poems of 
1833,” “ The Poems of 1842,” “The Classicab 
and Romantic Poems of 1842, with the Later 
Classical Poems,” ‘The Princess,” “In Me- 
moriam,” “ Maud and the War Poems,” “ Idylls 
of the King,” “Enoch Arden and the Sea 
Poetry,” “Aylmer’s Field, Sea Dreams, The 
Brook,” ‘The Dramatic Monologues,” “ Spec- 
ulative Theology,” “The Nature Poetry,” and 
“The Later Poems.” Mr. Brooke has been a 
thoughtful and appreciative student of Tenny- 
son, and his analysis of the poet’s work is 
discriminating and full of interest. No lover 
of poetry can fail to be attracted by the book. 
W. H. H. 


Tue SEARCH FOR ANDREW Figtp. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
Illustrated. 313 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shep- 


ard. 1894. 

“The Search for Andrew Field” is a boys’ 
story, based on events of the war of 1812. The 
object of the author is to give young people an 
insight into the conditions of the times of 1812, 
a history of the war, and a glimpse at the re- 
sults attained. He does this in a capital story, 
full of life, spirit, and adventure, which imparts 
much historical information and inculcates les- 
sons of manliness and courage, while it is sure 
to entertain the youthful reader. The book is 
the first of The War of 1812 Series, which will 
take its heroes through the various battles of 
the war on land and sea. W. H. H. 


Moruer, Witt, anv I. By Milton Coit. 390 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. Boston: Arena Publishing Company. 1894. 
“Mother, Will, and I,” according to the 

author’s introduction, is “a true story, told for 

the purpose of making public the process by 
which the possible future destroyers of society 
are now being created.” The injustice of the 
existing social system is its theme, and the 
chief evils of modern life are attributed to their 
first cause in what the author styles those 
enemies of humankind, the rich conspirators, 
who, influenced by self-interest, are engaged in 
money-getting schemes, the success of which 
means disaster and misery to hundreds and 
thousands of their fellow-men. Depicting at 
the outset two high-minded, philanthropic 
young men, the author goes on to show how 
one of them in_ particular had his 
whole nature changed by the results 
of the Standard Oil deal and the panic 
of ’73, which reduced his father, an honorable 
man, to poverty, and compelled his delicate, 
refined, and sensitive mother to suffer from 
hard work and deprivation until death at last 
ended all her wretchedness. To combat this 
social injustice, the young man, after a hard 
struggle in ordinary lines, sees no way but to 
begin an organized secret plotting against capi- 
talists, starting with individual robberies skil- 
fully planned and ending by organizing a band 
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of robbers and murderers, of which he is the 
leading spirit. The Western train robberies 
during the fall of 1893, the author says, were 
committed by this band. All the money secured 
was turned into a fund to be used to help vic- 
tims of social injustice. The author describes 
vividly the “pine and operations of this 
society, as well as the causes which led to its 
formation. The purpose of the story is to show 
that “the same effort and enthusiasm spent in 
hopeless violence against society, if devoted to 
the new ideal in harmony with law, might have 
organized a new political party capable of an 
ideal social reconstruction.” The tale is cer- 
tainly a powerful one, and its novelty and its 
strength of purpose alike recommend it to the 
reader. W. H. H. 


First Coursg In THE StTuDyY OF GERMAN, ACCORDING TO 
THE NATURAL Metuop. With special regard to the in- 
struction of children. By Otto Heller. econd edition, 
with vocabulary. 92 pp. Cloth, 50 cents. Philadelphia: 


I. Kohler. 1894. 

The fact that Professor Heller’s little book 
has reached its second edition is good evidence 
of its usefulness. It is simple, plain, and 
practical, and will help any one who is acquir- 
ing a practical knowledge of the German lan- 
guage. W. H. H. 
Str Francis Bacon’s CripHer Story. 


Discovered and 
deciphered by Orville W. Owen, M 


M.D. BookIII. 148 pp. 
Paper, so cents. Detroit: Howard Publishing Company. 


Part III. of Dr. Owen’s “cipher story” is 
much better-looking typographically than either 
of the preceding parts. It is dedicated to Mrs. 
E. W. Gallup, Miss K. E. Wells, and Miss 
O. E. Wheeler, “in acknowledgment of their 
valuable assistance in deciphering, by the rules 
of the cipher, volumes II. and III. of the cipher 
story.” The volume completes “ Bacon’s” 
account of the Spanish Armada, which is said 
to be “deciphered mostly from the Shake- 
spearian plays and from the ‘Faery Queene,’ 
but portions are found in the works of Peel, 
Greene, Marlowe, Burton, and Bacon.” Dr. 
Owen still postpones giving any explanation of 
the methods of his work. Until he does some- 
thing of the sort, his books will have little 
value. W. H. H. 
Teutonic SwiTzERLAND. By W. D. McCrackan, M. A. 315 

pp. Cloth, 75 cents. Boston: Joseph Knight Co. 1894. 
ROMANCE SWITZERLAND. By W. D. McCrackan, M. A. 270 

pp. Cloth, 75 cents. Boston: Joseph Knight Co. 1894. 

Mr. McCrackan’s publishers have issued in 
two attractive little volumes his impressions of 
Switzerland, together with some account of 
Swiss legends and traditions and of the emi- 
nent men and women who have lived within the 
borders of the mountainous republic. The 
book is not a guide book in any sense, but it is 
admirably adapted for a companion during a 
trip through Switzerland or for home reading 
by those who can travel only in imagination and 


by their firesides. As the historian of “ The 
Rise of the Swiss Republic,” the author is a 
recognized authority on Switzerland, and his 
book is written in a pleasant, lively, and agreea- 
ble style. W. H. H. 


Witson’s CycLtopa#pic PHotocrapuy. By Edward L. Wil- 


son, Ph. D. 453 pp. Cloth, $4.00. New York: Edward 

L. Wilson. 1894. 

“Wilson’s Cyclopedic Photography” is a 
complete handbook of the terms, processes, 
formule, and appliances employed in photog- 
raphy, arranged in dictionary form for ready 
reference. The compiler has been for many 
years an authority on all photographic matters, 
and his other works on photographic subjects 
are well and favorably known. This new work 
contains more than 2,500 references, and is un- 
doubtedly the most comprehensive photographic 
reference book available for English readers. 
The object of the compiler throughout has been 
to make his book simple, clear, concise, and 
practical, to enable the beginner as well as the 
expert to use it with profit. He has succeeded 
admirably in his undertaking, and his work 
takes its place at once as the standard English 
photographic dictionary. In his preface Mr. 
Wilson says: “I have drawn from a thousand 
authors. I have filtered and reduced as care- 
fully as my judgment would allow, and | have 
no doubt I could do better should | begin at 
once and do it all over again. I commend it to 
the craft as it is, however, with the full knowl- 
edge that in a work like this, including such a 
multiplicity of subjects, kind indulgence must 
be asked for the numerous errors that even the 
most painstaking care must have overlooked.” 

W. H. H. 
Otp EnGutsu BA.ttaps. Selected and edited by Francis B. 

Gummere. 380 pp. Cloth, $1.05. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

1894. 

Professor Gummere’s collection of old Eng- 
lish ballads is made more interesting by an ex- 
haustive introduction, full explanatory notes, 
and a glossary. The ballads themselves are 
representative in range and quality, and have 
been well selected by the editor. The Athe- 
nzum Press Series, to which the book belongs, 
is intended to furnish a library of the best Eng- 
lish literature from Chaucer to the present time 
in a form adapted to the needs of both the stu- 
dent and the general reader. W. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[ All books sent to the editor of THz Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.] 


A History or THE Unitep States. By Allen C. Thomas, 
A.M. 410 and lxxii. pp. Half leather, $1.25. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 1894. 
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A Mopern Rosauinp. By Edith Carpenter. 
so cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1894. 


Tue Rep Suttan. By J. MaclarenCobban. 313 pp. Paper, 
so cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1894. 


Macpacena. By Perpetuo Ponslevi. 270 pp. 
cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1894. 


Try Name is Woman. By Olive B. Muir. 
50 cents. New York: G. W. Dillingham. 


251pp. Paper, 


Paper, 25 


320 pp. Paper, 
1894. 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


A Magazine File. — I have a file which I 
had made for magazines, consisting of a series 
of shelves, and employed peculiarly in my own 
case. Every writer would find such a case a 
valuable adjunct to work of a general literary 
character. It is made of three ten-inch-wide 
boards ( whitewood stained ), with top, bottom, 
and back covered in by others (which may be 
cheap pine) in such a way as to leave room for 
two tiers of shelves six feet high, with compart- 
ments large enough to accommodate the larger 
magazines. Light cleats are nailed in place 
with wire nails to hold the shelf-boards. The 
shelves are of basswood, and are simply laid on 
these cleats. By removing one of the shelves 
two spaces may be thrown into one, perhaps to 
fit the growing requirements of some particular 
journal. There are fourteen such spaces on 
each side of the centre-board in my case, mak- 
ing twenty-eight spaces in all, —each 10x 14x 5 
inches,— wherein may be filed specimen copies 
of twenty-eight papers or magazines of large 
size, or double the number of small ones. I 
advocate preserving such a collection of jour- 
nals, with information as to date of publication, 
“press ” day, office address, and any other fact 
desirable to know. Suppose it is the tenth day 
of the month. My magazine file shows me at a 
glance which publications are “available” for 
contributions, a regards the chance of catch- 
ing each paper before its next issue. The num- 
ber is limited —my field of work for the day 
has been indicated. From the number of 
papers which might use my matter soon, as 
thus indicated, I select one and look over it for 
ideas as to what might be acceptable. I am of 
those who desire to see the special meed of their 
work before setting about it; for then I am 
supplied with an impulse, and can work to the 
end of exactly shading my writing to the re- 
quirements before me—the audience I am 








seeking to please, entertain, or instruct. I find 
the rack I have described so useful to me in 
this way that I think it well to call attention to 
the plan. Cc. S. Wady. 


SomMERVILLE, Mass. 





Note-making on Book-covers. — Has it ever 
occurred to any reader of THE WRITER to 
make use of a book-cover as a note-book? I 
always like to index the books J read, to keep 
track of suggestions and side paths which are 
not always put in a book which has a published 
index. I therefore have to take notes as | read. 
But often I do my reading on verandas and in 
hammocks, and it is not always convenient to 
have a paper at hand on which to write; then 
the summer breezes are apt to make sad havoc 
with anything that is of light weight. But a 
note-book is very clumsy. I have long been in 
the habit of covering the books I read with 
ordinary manila paper, and when I find a refer- 
ence — say to Cowley, or to the subject of art 
viewed in its moral relations, anything, in fact, 
which is not put in the general index — I simply 
turn my book over and write the references 
into my “ Library Key.” I should never have 
thought of mentioning this very simple con- 
venience had not one of the professors in the 
university here said in one of our talks that he 
thought the idea an excellent one, and that he 
should never have thought of it. He intends to 
adopt it henceforth. Kenyon West. 


Rocnuester, N. Y. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





(The publisher of Tut Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THz Writer when they write.) 





Appison, THE Humorist. With portrait. 
phant. Century (38 c. ) for September. 
Pog in PuHiLapevenia. Letters from Poe, Burton, Irving, 


M. O. W. Oli- 


Willis, and Dickens, edited by G. E. Woodberry. Century 
(38 c. ) for September. 
RECOLLECTIONS. 
September. 
Macautay’s Piace 1n Literatures. Frederic Harrison. 
Forum (28 c. ) for September. 


Aubrey De Vere. Century (38 c. ) for 
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Tue Cosmopo.itan’s New Home. 
politan (18 c. ) for September. 

Ear y JOURNALISM IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
Overland Monthly ( 28 c. ) for September. 

TALKS WITH THE TRADE: WRITERS AND TYPEWRITERS. 
Lippincott’s (28 c. ) for September. 

Heapunges. W. T. Larned. Lippincott’s (28 c.) for 
September. 

Tue EvoLuTion oF THE HEROINE. 
Lippincott’s (28 c.) for September. 

A Tutrp Suetr or Op Books. 
Scribner’ s (28 c. ) for September. 

Tue Oricin oF “ THanatopsis.”? John White Chadwick. 
Harper's Magazine (38 c. ) for September. 

Grorce pu MAuRIER AS AN AUTHOR. 
Warner. Editor’s study. 
September. 

A Dramatic Reauist To His Critics. G. Bernard Shaw. 
Reprinted from New Review in Eclectic (48 c.) for Septem - 
ber. 

Tue Fourtn Estate. Reprinted from Gentleman's 
Magazine in Eclectic (48 c.) for September. 

DantTs AND Tennyson. Francis St. John Thackeray. 
Reprinted from Temple Bar in Eclectic ( 48 c.) for Septem- 
ber. 

Tua Nove.ist 1n SHAKESPEARE. Hall Caine. Reprinted 
from New Review in Eclectic ( 48 c.) for September. 


My First Book, “Treasure Istanp.”’ Robert Louis 
Stevenson. McClure’s Magazine (18 c.) for September. 


Tue Revicion or Watt WuitMan’s Pogms. Rev. M. 
J. Savage. Avena (53 c.) for September. 


Cuar.tottTe M. Yoncs. With portrait. Frederick Dol- 
man. Ladies’ Home Journal (13 c.) for September. 

My Literary Passions. William Dean Howells. Ladies’ 
Home Journal (13 c. ) for September. 

In Derence or Harriet Sue.tey. — III. 
can Review (53 c. ) for September. 

A RBADING IN THE LeTTERS oF Jonn Keats. Lena H. 
Vincent. Atlantic Monthly (38 c.) for September. 

WiiuiaM Etiery CHanninc. Chicago Magazine for July. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF ARTEMUS WaRD.—II. John L. Carn- 
cross. To-day for August. 

Pog in THE Soutu. Letters of Edgar Allan Poe, John P. 
Kennedy, J. K. Paulding, Beverly Tucker, and others. With 
introduction and editorial notes by George E. Woodbury. 
Century (38 c. ) for August. 

ConveRSATION IN France. Th. Bentzon. Century ( 38c. ) 
for August. 

Four Women Writers oF THE Wast (Ina D. Coolbrith, 
Octave Thanet, Charles Egbert Craddock, and Edith M. 
Thomas). With portraits. Mary J. Reid. Overland Monthly 
( 28 c. ) for August. 

Cure ror Diarect ENGLIsH IN ForeiGN CouNTRIBS. 
Eliza B. Burney. Avena (53 c. ) for August. 

Aw Eptsopge 1n Turcenier’s Lirg. Nathan Haskell Dole. 
Arena (53 c. ) for August. 

In Derence or Harrigt SHE.iey. — II. 
North American Review (53 c. ) for August. 

My ContTemporarigs. Jules Claretie. North American 
Review (53 c. ) for August. ; 

Tue Loves or Epcar A. Pos. Eugene L. Didier. 
Godey’s ( 13 c, ) for August. 

Tue Puotocrapuy or Corors. Lazare Weiller. 
lar Science Monthly (53 c.) for August. 


Illustrated. Cosmo- 


J. M. Scanland. 


H. H. Boyesen. 


Mrs. James T. Fields. 


Charles Dudley 
Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for 


North Amer i- 


Mark Twain, 


Popu- 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS APPLIED TO Process Work. Leslie E. 
Clift. Wéailson’s Photographic Magazine (33 c.) for August. 

DANTE AND Tennyson. F. St. John Thackeray. Re- 
printed from Zemple Bar in Littell’s Living Age (21 c.) 
for August 4. 

Tue Portry or Ropert Bripces. Edward Dowden. 
Reprinted from Fortnightly Review in Littell’s Living Age 
(21 c.) for August 25. 

Woop EncGravinc as A Lire Occupation. Harfer’s 
Young People (8 c.) for July 31. 


TRANSMITTING A CABLEGRAM. Henry C. Holmes. Har- 
per’s Young People (8 c. } for August 28. 
How to Write a Newspaper ArTicLe. Edwin L. 


Shuman. /ournalist (13 c.) for August 18. 

PersonAL RECOLLECTIONS OF LONGFELLOW. Justin Mc- 
Carthy. Youth's Companion (8c.) for August 2. 

Locat Jgatousy 1n LiTERATURE. Youth's (Companion 
(8c. ) for August 16. 

DeatH oF an Otp Epiror (George Rex Graham). 
Harper's Weekly (13 ¢.) for August 4. 

Tue Late James Strone, S. T. D., LL. D. With portrait. 
Harper's Weekly ( 13 c. ) for August 18. 

Rev. Henry M. Frevp, D. D. With portrait. 
Ink (8c. ) for August 1. 

R. H. Stopparp AT 69. Reprinted from Mew Vork Sun 
in Rochester Union and Advertiser for July 21. 

Tue NewspareR HEADMAKER. New Haven Register for 
July 2s. 

Ourpa’s Ricues Gone. 
July 28. 

Georcia’s WRITERS. 

Wa Lter Parser. 


Printers’ 


Gloucester (Mass.) Breeze for 


Atlanta Constitution for July 29. 
New York Sun for July 31. 


Literary Tenpencigs. Alice Wellington Rollins. Chris- 
tian Register for August 2. 

Cuarces Dana Gisson. With portrait. Tow Topics for 
August 2. 


Saran Granp AT Home. 
Press for August 3. 

Gzorcr pu Maurigr. Reprintedfrom Boston Transcript 
in St. Louis Globe-Democrat for August 4. 

Maurice Joxar. With portrait. Outlook for August 4. 

Mrs. Kate M. Bostwick. Boston Commonwealth for 
August 4. 

WituiaM Morris. Boston Transcript for August 4. 

My First Boox, “‘ Treasure Istanp.”’ Robert Louis 
Stevenson. /ndianapolis Journal (10 c. ) for August 4; Syra- 
cuse Sunday Herald, Louisville Courier-Journal, Denver 
Republican, San Francisco Examiner, New York Sun, for 
August 5; Jacksonville Citizen for August 7. 

Tue Rist or Henry HarRvtanp. Arthur Stedman. Boston 
Herald, Galveston News, for August 5; Burlington Hawkeye 
for August 7. 

WaALrTer Pater. 
August 5. 

SENSATIONAL Story Writers. Reprinted from Vew York 
Morning Journal in Detroit Journal for August 6. 

Mrs. Cetta Parker Wooirtey. New York Times for 
August 6. 

Rosert Louis Stevenson’s Home 1n SAMOA. Reprinted 
from Cornhill Magazine in New York Home Journal for 
August 8, 

Errors OF AuTuors. Reprinted from S?, Louis Glode- 
Democrat in Columbus (O.) Dispatch for August 9. 

Writinc Canapa’s History. Montreal Gazette for 
August 9. 


Jeannette Hale. Detroit Free 


Carleton E. Noyes. Boston Budget for 
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KaTHERINE TyNnaANn-Hinxson. M. J. Murphy. Boston 
Republic for August 11. 

Literary Homes on Lone Istanp. Arthur Stedman. 
Baltimore Herald, Boston Herald, Birmingham A ge-Herald, 
for August 12. 

Giceert Parker. Duluth News-Tribune for August 12. 

How Some Famous AuTHors BgeGan Tuetr CAREERS. 
Mae Harris Andrews. Reprinted from Washington Post in 
Kansas City Times for August 12. 

Water Pater. “G. W.S.” Mew York Tribune for 
August 12. 

Dr. W. T. Harris. With portrait. Congregationalist for 
August 16, 

Tue Bryant Centenary. (Full report.) Springfield 
Republican for August 17. 

Woman In Journauism. IJndianapolis News for August 18. 

Avutuors as Diptomats. Reprinted from Philadelphia 
Timesin New Haven Register for August 19. 

Tryinc TO Set. A Pray. Grace Murray. Boston Journal 
for August 19. 

Women witH Mascutine Pen Names. Boston Journal 
for August 19. 

Tue BirtHpcace or Linptsy Murray. Philadelphia 
Times for August 19. 

Fanny Crosspy, THE Hymn-writer. New York Adver- 
tiser for August 19. 

Poets oF CINCINNATI. Cincinnati Tribune for August 19. 

Cincinnati AuTHors. Cincinnati Commercial Gazette 
for August 19. 

Francis H. Unperwoop. Arthur Warren. Boston Herald 
for August 20. 

O.tver Wenpe.t Hotmes. Julia Ward Howe. Golden 
Rule ( Boston ) for August 23. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Kate Chopin, a sketch of whom was published 
in the August WRITER, has a successful story, 
“Tante Cat’rinette,” in the Atlantic Monthly 
for September. The article, “A Reading in 
the Letters of John Keats,” by Leon H. Vin- 
cent in the same number throws a good deal of 
light on the much discussed character of the 
poet. 





Owen Wister has in Harper's Magazine for 
September a vivid story, “ The General’s Bluff,” 
founded on a frontier campaign of General 
Crook. He will have in the October number 
“ Salvation Gap,” a story of an old-time lynch- 
ing incident in the Southwest. 

“Captain Molly,” a novel by Mrs. Mary A. 
Denison, author of “ That Husband of Mine,” 
appears in the September number of Lippin- 
scott's Magazine. 

Julian Ralph is now on his way to the Orient, 
where he will make for Harper's Weekly and 
Harper's Magazine studies of the disturbed 
conditions now existing there. 


Richard Harding Davis returned from Europe 
August 3. 

Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette Dun- 
can ) has left her former home in Calcutta, and 
is spending the summer at Oxford, Eng. 


F. Marion Crawford has returned to Rome, 
having been in the United States for about a 
year. The statement is made that during his 
twelve-months’ stay in the United States he has 
written ten novels and a number of magazine 
articles. His purpose in coming here was to 
secure congressional action on a claim of his 
deceased father-in-law, General Berdan, against 
the government, for $100,000. Mr. Crawford 
will return again to the United States to urge 
this claim. 


John Fox, whose “Cumberland Vendetta” 
has interested Century readers for the past 


three months, is a young lumber dealer of 
Louisville, Ky. 


To the list of artist-authors of to-day given in 
THE WRITER for August, viz., G. H. Bough- 
ton, George Du Maurier, Frederick Reming- 
ton, F. Hopkinson Smith, F. S. Church, W. 
Hamilton Gibson, Mr. Zogbaum, and Alfred 
Parsons, the /adependent adds the names of 
W. W. Story, F. D. Millet, Mary Hallock 
Foote, Howard Pyle, W. J. Linton, Joseph 
Pennell, George Wharton Edwards, and other 
names that appear less often, but occasionally 
in the magazines, such as George Hitchcock, 
Will H. Low, E. H. Blashfield, Birge Harrison, 
Edwin Lord Weeks, John La Farge, Robert 
Blum, Charles S. Reinhart, and that friend of 
children, Palmer Cox. 


The club of London women which began life 
as “The Literary Ladies” has changed its 
name to “ The Women Writers.” 


The Mew England Kitchen Magazine is a 
new Boston monthly, the aim of which is to 
form a connecting link between home and school 
kitchens. Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill (“Jean 
Kincaid”) and Miss Anna Barrows are the 
editors. 


The management of Godey’s Magazine has 
undergone another change. John W. Lovell, 
the publisher, has bought an interest and has 
been elected secretary and treasurer. 
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The Magazine of American History, which 
was founded by the late Mrs. Lamb and which 
was prosperous until her death, is to be revived 
‘by the Patriot Publishing Company, publication 
being resumed with the September number. 


The American Agriculturist is going to be 
changed into a series of five weeklies for five 
different parts of the country, and five sub- 
editions for different parts of those divisions. 
The Orange Judd company has bought the 
New England Homestead from the Phelps 
company, and will use that for its New England 
edition. It has also bought the Orange 
Judd Farmer, of Chicago. The new weeklies 
will all be of magazine form, each with thirty- 
two pages and a cover. The Phelps company 
will continue to publish Farm and Home and 
the city edition of the Springfield Homestead. 


The twelve papers published by E. C. Allen 
& Co., the large Augusta ( Me.) publishing con- 
cern which recently suspended business, will 
be consolidated -into the following five periodi- 
cals formerly issued by Allen & Co.: Sunshine, 
Golden Moments, the Practical Housekeeper, 
the National Farmer, and the Daughters of 
America. They will be printed, mailed, and 
sent out from the publishing establishment of 
W. H. Gannett, under the name of S. W. Lane 
& Co. The first issue will be that of Sep- 
tember. 


Mrs. James T. Fields has in Scridner’s Maga- 
zine for September a chapter of entertaining 
literary reminiscences, suggested by books in 
the library of Mr. Fields, the publisher. This 
paper refers to Milton, Johnson, Thackeray, 
Lamb, and Barry Cornwall, and is fully illus- 
trated with portraits, fac-similes, etc. 


“ Thanatopsis”” has been called the greatest 
poem ever written by a boy of sixteen, and it is 
interesting also as the first American poem 
which has received and retained recognition 
from the critics. The influences that shaped 


the poem in Bryant’s mind are described in 
Harper's Magazine for September by Rev. 
John W. Chadwick, and the story is illustrated 
with two engravings of the bust of Bryant in 
the possession of Parke Godwin, and by a view 
of the house in which “Thanatopsis” was 
written. 


The Magazine of Art for September has a 
wood-engraved portrait of Alphonse Daudet, 
after the painting by M. Carriére, and a sketch 
by M. H. Spielmann of Phil May, the humorist 
illustrator, with a portrait and six illustrations 
of his work by Mr. May himself. 


Portraits of Louise Chandler Moulton in 
early life, at forty-one, at forty-five, and at fifty- 
nine are given in McClure’s Magazine for 
August. Mrs. Moulton was born at Pomfret, 
Conn., April 5, 1835. She was married in 1855 
to William A. Moulton, a Boston publisher, and 
Boston has ever since then been her home. 


Mr. Beresford-Hope has sold the London 
Saturday Review, which has been for almost 
forty-six years in the Hope family. Walter 
Pollock retires from the editorship. The pur- 
chaser is L. H. Edmunds, a barrister, who will 
edit the review himself, and who will not change 
its policy. 

Robert Louis Stevenson tells in McClure’s 
Magazine for September how he came to write 
“ Treasure Island,” and under what conditions 
and how the work was done. Pictures of the 
houses and scenes he inhabited while writing 
it, and some interesting portraits accompany 
the article. Inthe same number of the maga- 
zine is a series of portraits of Victorien Sardou. 


The marriage of J. M. Barrie to Miss Mary 
Ansell, the actress, took place at Kirremuir 
toward the end of July so quietly that outsiders 
knew nothing about it until long after the wed- 
ding day. 

Dr. Holmes observed his eighty-fifth birth- 
day August 28. 

The Magazine of Poetry (Buffalo) for 
August has portraits and sketches of Edward 
Sanford Martin, Rossiter Johnson, William 
Lyle, and other less-known writers. 


The Lippincotts announce a volume called 
“My First Book,” and including the experiences 
of Walter Besant, James Payn, and twenty 
other well-known novelists. It will be edited 
by Jerome K. Jerome, and profusely illustrated. 


Macmillan & Co. announce that E. J. Sim- 
cox, the author of “ Primitive Civilization,” is 
a woman, the initial E. on the title page stand- 
ing for Edith. 
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Public Opinion has sent out an attractive 
plate containing the portraits of more than fifty 
of its principal contributors —nearly all of 
them being men now prominent in American 
letters. . 


B. L. Farjeon, the English novelist, will 
shortly publish in London some of the literary 
work of his thirteen-year-old daughter Nellie. 


Mr. Quiller-Couch, like Mr. Howells, believes 
more in hard work than in the impulses of 
genius. “When I am writingastory,” he says, 
“T never do more than 1,000 words a day, and 
sometimes it may not be more than 150 words. 
I always devote the mornings to work, whether 
the result is 1,000 words or only a couple of 
sentences. I do not believe in waiting for in- 
spiration ; the effort must be made.” 


The Century Company will publish in Octo- 
ber, as a companion volume to their Century 
Dictionary, “The Century Cyclopedia of 
Names,” a pronouncing and etymological dic- 
tionary of names in geography, biography, 
mythology, history, ethnology, art, archeology, 
fiction, etc., making a single volume of 1,100 
pages, uniform in size and typography with the 
Century Dictionary. This will be the first book 
of its kind in existence. 


The following card is published in the Lon- 
don papers: “A prize of £20 will be given for 
the best original essay on the advantages to be 
derived from the establishment of a sound 
democratic republic in the United Kingdom. 
For conditions send stamped envelope to the 
Eleusis Club, London.” 


The whole field of English poetry, from 1837 
to the present time, will be included in E. 
C. Stedman’s “Victorian Anthology,” which 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. will publish soon. 


Ouida has been having a hard time of it since 
her late financial troubles and the forced sale of 
her belongings. At last she is once more at 
rest, having found a new home for herself in the 
Villa Masoni, at St. Alissio, near Lucca. 


The manuscript Ruskin turns out is as dirty 
and scratched up as the manuscript of Scott 
was clean and neat. There is hardly a para- 
graph in Ruskin’s copy that is not scratched 
and interlined, while a scratched out or rewrit- 
ten word in Scott’s copy was the exception. 


George Moore is going tocut down his novel, 
“A Mere Accident,” into ashort story. Rarely 
is a book so radically changed after having 
been published. The author is not dissatisfied 
with “A Mere Accident” as it is, but wishes 
to include it in a volume of short stories. 


Rolf Boldrewood, the Australian novelist, is 
in real life a police magistrate, and his every- 
day name is T. A. Browne. He is sixty-eight 
years old, and says he was thirty-seven years of 
age before he first thought of the possibility of 
success in literature. 


The statement of the affairs of Robert 
Buchanan, author and dramatist, has just been 
issued. The debtor has filed accounts showing 
unsecured liabilities of about $75,500, and no 
available assets. He states that his income, 
derived from royalties and general literary 
work, has during the last three years averaged 
about $7,500 a year. He attributes his insol- 
vency to losses and liabilities incurred in con- 
nection with theatrical speculations; to heavy 
interest on borrowed money; to loss by non- 
production of a play (‘‘ Dick Sheridan”) in 
America, and by adverse criticisms on his dra- 
matic work; and to losses by betting. 


The unnamed author of the humorous 
“Women’s Conquest of New York” is Thomas 
A. Janvier. Mr. Janvier recently sailed for 
Europe, to be gone several months. 

Paul du Chaillu is writing the history of the 
Viking voyages from 800 to the time of William 
the Conqueror. 

Francis H. Underwood died at Leith, Scot- 
land, August 7, aged sixty-nine. 

Dr. James Strong died at Round Lake, 
N. Y., August 7, aged nearly seventy-two. 

Eugene Lawrence died in New York August 
17, aged nearly seventy-one. 

Ex-Governor Charles Robinson, of Kansas, 
died at Lawrence, Kan., August 17, aged 
seventy-seven. 

Mrs. Celia Thaxter died August 26 at the 
Isles of Shoals, aged fifty-nine. 

W. D. Howells was recalled from his vaca- 
tion in Europe by the illness of his father, 
Hon. W. C. Howells, who died at Jefferson, O., 
August 28, aged eighty-eight. 














